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Although the actual writing of this document was accomplished in a 
matter of months, the study which made its completion possible has 
extended ever a period of six years. The work was begun during a year 
spent at the University of Chicago in a quasi-faculty capacity imme- 
diately following the completion of graduate study. More was done 
during two years spent at Cornell University, and still more during the 
past three years at the University of Oregon. Although in none of the 
institutions named did associates share my conviction concerning the 
utility of the enterprise, it must be recorded that in each case there was 
sufficient tolerance for what must certainly have appeared to be sheer 
stubbornness, to permit me to bring it to the present stage of development. 

This study assembles, from a wide variety of sources, the major ele- 
ments of the theory of social behavior of Talcott Parsons, and makes 
tentative applications of that theory in the study of organizations. It rep- 
resents an attempt to expose the theory with sufficient clarity to enable 
students of organization to assess its actual and potential contributions 
to the science of organizations. Although I recognize that the present 
study in no way settles the matter, and that a great deal of room for dis- 
agreement remains, my own conclusions are as follows: (1) Parsonian 
theory does not (and I know of no one who maintains that it does) pro- 
vide a full-blown theory of organization, capable of explaining all that 
we now know about the subject and yielding all of the hypotheses that 
are worth testing, and; (2) Parsonian theory is sufficiently useful in 
ordering what we now know, and in yielding testable hypotheses to 
warrant the careful attention of those who make it their business to 
study organizations. It does provide the foundation upon which a theory 
of organization may be built. 

My interest in acquiring an understanding of Parsonian theory is one 
of two objectives which crystallized during graduate training. The sec- 
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ond objective, to be discussed later in this chapter, was to achieve some 
understanding of the nature of scientific inquiry, itself. My interest in 
Parsonian theory was grounded originally in the personal desire to have 
whatever contributions I might make to the field of educational admin- 
istration form some kind of coherent whole. As a matter of personal 
preference, I have held to the position that I would engage in empirical 
studies, if at all, only when 1 could envision a program of such studies 
each clearly related to the other. Whatever may be the case for others, 
my biases lead me to prefer to explore systematically within a well de- 
fined framework, rather than tc sample more freely across a wide variety 
of areas. Another bias which reinforces that preference is the convic- 
tion that the advancement of knowledge is better served by maintaining 
a reasonable degree of balance between rationalism and empiricism. 
Hawkins states the case better than I can: 

We may construct coherent theories at the expense of empirical reli- 
ability of the concepts employed, or we may give concepts reliable em- 
pirical reference at the expence of significant generalizations about them. 
Either procedure may be a useful tactic in scientific research, but neither 
is more than that. Using the labels as names for intellectual tendencies 
rather than for philosophical theories, we may refer to the former pro- 
cedure as rationalistic and to the latter as empiristic. Empiricism, the 
tendency to specify descriptive concepts primarily with reference to 
means and methods of observation and measurement, may lead to re- 
vised concepts, among which new theoretical relations can be conjec- 
tured and, in the end, demonstrated experimentally. Rationalism, the 
tendency to elaborate theoretical systems without much reference to the 
empirical meaning of concepts, may lead to new sorts of observation and 
measurement. . . . Both tendencies, interacting, are involved in successful 
scientific inquiry. (Hawkins, 1964, p. 98.) 

I must admit that, until very recently, my own bias has been strongly 
rationalistic (and it still is in the sense that problems concerning the 
means and methods of observation and measurement are far less exciting 
to me than are problems of theoretical conjecture). Although I could 
say all the proper, words about the necessity of interaction between ra- 
tionalism and empiricism, it took several years of discussion, debate and 
involvement in experimental research with my esteemed associate and 
close friend, Lee Brissey (who, though he professes to be an empiricist, 
more closely approx* mates the balance of tendencies indicated by Haw- 
kins than anyone I know) , to acquire an appreciation for the manner in 
which attention to the means and methods of observation and measure- 
ment leads to the identification of theoretical problems, and to an even- 
tual sharpening of theoretical formulations. 
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There may be other alternatives, but one obvious way to insure that 
one’s diverse efforts add up to more than an aggregation of discrete 
entei prises is to work within a theoretical framework. It was within the 
context of such considerations as these that the objective of acquiring 
some understanding of Parsonian theory developed. As anyone even 
slightly acquainted with Parsons’ work will agree, this is no light read- 
ing assignment with which to while away one’s leisure hours. The inter- 
pretation and application of Parsonian theory is a complex and difficult 
undertaking, fraught with possibilities for error. In the first place it is 
a highly complex theoretical system which encompasses several theo- 
retical subsystems. In the second place, these subsystems, and hence the 
general theory, are undergoing constant reformulation and extension 
by Parsons and others. There are gaps in the several subsystems and in 
the general system that remain to be explicated. In the third place, there 
is neither a single source, nor a few primary sources, to which one may 
go in order to become acquainted with either the general theory or its 
subsystems. One who wishes to familiarize himself with the theory must 
read nearly everything Parsons has written and even then one encounters 
grave difficulties. Although the many essays, articles and books con- 
tributed by Parsons are definitely tied in some way to the theory, the 
question of which part of the theory is involved is difficult to answer. His 
analyses of formal organizations, for example, are very definitely theo- 
retically based. But where the parts of the theory explicated therein fit 
into the general system, or into the relevant subsystem, is seldom clear. 

In order to achieve anything approaching a coherent picture of the 
system one must gather a bit of information here, a bit there, and yet 
another bit elsewhere, and then attempt to fit them together. On occa- 
sions, I have likened the process to an attempt to assemble simultaneously 
three or four jig-saw puzzles, each of which is a part of a larger puzzle. 
To complicate matters, some of the pieces are missing and those not 
missing are thoroughly scrambled and deposited in a number of different 
locations that must be discovered before one can begin. All this is merely 
to serve notice that the explication of Parsons’ work, and the analyses 
based on that explication, presented in this document are tentative and 
subject both to question and revision. It is an explication and applica- 
tion of the theory of social systems as I have pieced it together from a 
variety of sources. It may not correspond at all well with the theory as 
its author sees it. 

The second objective of long standing previously mentioned, the acqui- 
sition of some understanding of the nature of scientific inquiry itself, 
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might best be explained as an interest in “the logic and methodology of 
science.” For me, it does not involve questions of research methodology 
in the sense of observation, measurement, and design, but rather the 
broader question of what the goals of a science are and how those goals 
aro achieved. It is not so much a question of what the individual sci- 
entist does, but the procedures by which a science progresses, over a 
period of time, from descriptive investigations formulated in common- 
sense language to investigations guided by highly sophisticated con- 
ceptual languages. 

At some point in my studies I came to the realization that what had, 
until then, been two competing objectives were actually quite comple- 
mentary. The first insight here came with the recognition of Parsons’ 
own high degree of self-consciousness concerning the methodology of 
science, and the realization that this work was guided by a well-developed 
conception of the requirements of a science, and the order in which 
those requirements must be met. Perhaps the most obvious clue to this 
is provided in the introductory chapters of Parsons’ first major work, 
The Structure of Social Action , (1937) but there are many other clues 
to which one might point. Through a painfully slow process of self-edu- 
cation I came to learn what now seems to me to he a fundamental prin- 
ciple of learning, one spelled out most recently by Bruner in Toward A 
Theory of Instruction. Bruner puts it this way: 

I suspect that much growth starts out by our turning around on our 
own traces and recoding in new forms, . . . what we have been doing and 
seeing, then going on to new modes of organization with the new prod- 
ucts that have been formed by these recodings. We say, “I see what I’m 
doing now,” or “So that’s what the thing is.” The new models are formed 
in increasingly powerful representational systems. (Bruner, 1966, p. 21.) 

I think Bruner is saying that growth, or learning (and science can be 
viewed as systematized learning) occurs when we not only know how 
to do a thing, but also know what we did when we did it. In other words, 
a researcher may be highly skilled in the technical sense of knowing all 
the appropriate modes of gathering and treating observations, but unless 
he has acquired a language, or a set of concepts, in terms of which he 
orders those observations, then he is a mere technician. A reseaicher 
might wish, for example, to study human verbal communication and be 
highly skilled in the techniques of collecting specimens of such behavior, 
in design, and in statistical analysis. But until bo can identify the unit 
of communication and bring to bear a set of categories in terms of 
which these units can be distinguished from one another, his techniques 
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are useless. He must, at the beginning, identify the units and devise a 
way to distinguish among them in terms of their properties. 

One can, given growth in Bruner’s sense, proceed to a representation 
of a higher order, e.g., “So that’s what kind of communication they were 
engaged in,” and get along relatively well. But just as the advancement 
of empirical research requires the development of new symbolic repre- 
sentations of observed events, so the advancement of science as a whole 
requires the development of new symbolic representations of the activi- 
ties of the scientist himself. This is Bruner’s “turning around on our 
own traces.” What is required, it seems to me, is not only the capacity 
to learn about phenomena, i.e., to develop and test increasingly sophisti- 
cated representations of what we see. but also the capacity to step back 
from that process, to reflect upon what we have done, and to develop rep- 
resentations which enable us to consider how what we have done fits into 
some more inclusive context. In Bruner’s terms, what we need is the 
ability to look at what we do, and have done, in the context of organiza- 
tional research and say, “So that’s what I was doing.” In order to do 
that, however, we need to know what a science of organization would 
look like, what its component parts are, and how those parts are related 
to one another both temporally and logically. 

Three Levels of Inquiry 

I consider at least three levels of inquiry to be essential to the growth 
of a science. There is, first, the level of empirical research, which may 
or may not be guided by explicitly formulated theory. In the early stages 
of a science, an emphasis on theory is less appropriate than an emphasis 
on descriptive “natural history” research. Second, there is the level of 
theory in terms of which empirical studies take on meaning. It is com- 
monly acknowledged that each of these two areas depends on the other, 
that there can be no empirical science in a fully developed sense without 
both. Far less commonly recognized, however, is the third area which 
treats such questions as those discussed immediately above. I would 
argue that this area, which concerns the symbolization of science itself, 
is as essential to the growth of a science as theory is to empirical research. 
It is commonplace (and, in some contexts, hopelessly naive) to say that 
empirical research which has no theoretical relevance is wasted effort, 
but it is far less commonly said that theoretical and empirical efforts un- 
guided by a conception of inquiry is equally wasteful. 

I would not argue that every participant in a field of inquiry should 
devote sustained attention to these kinds of problems. This would be akin 
to arguing that every researcher devote sustained attention to the formu- 
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lation of theory. In the best of all possible worlds it might be desirable 
for all scientists to be equally competent and interested in all areas, but 
it would also result in a great deal of duplication of effort. Some division 
of labor is not only possible, but efficient. The theorist can, and must, 
rely on the findings of the empirically oriented researchers, and the re- 
searcher can, and must, if he is to go beyond descriptive studies, rely 
on the inventions of the theorist. However, both can (but apparently sel- 
dom do) rely on the “looking back on our own traces” and the formu- 
lation of higher-order representations provided by the student of in- 
quiry itself. 

In one sense this document is a report of progress toward the realiza- 
tion of the two personal objectives identified above. But it is more than 
that, for I shall utilize the results of inquiry in one area to explicate the 
results of inquiry in the other. In the first section I shall take up the 
general question, “What are the basic requirements for a science of or- 
ganization?” The relatively specific answers to that question will then 
be treated as questions which can be seen to underlie Parsons’ efforts. 
Thus, if it turns out that one of the basic requirements of a science of 
organization is the identification of the basic components of organiza- 
tion, then we can view aspects of Parsons’ work as attempts to answer 
the question, “How does one meet this basic requirement?” 

The rationale for this approach can be illuminated by considering the 
following excerpt from David Hawkins’ The Language of Nature • An 
Essay in the Philosophy of Science. 

In social communication the literal concept of a code may be analyzed 
as a standardized sequence of questions: the sender imputes them to the 
receiver, and the receiver, knowing this imputation, imputes to the sender 
the intent to answer them. (Hawkins, 1964, p. 106.) 

It requires but little reflection on the part played by codes in com- 
munication to enable one to draw some interesting implications from 
Hawkins’ statement. Clearly, one cannot understand a message trans- 
mitted in Morse code, for example, if he does not know the code. Simi- 
larly, if social communication can be viewed as messages coded in terms 
of the questions they are intended to answer, then the transmission of 
information requires that both sender and receiver know the code, i.e., 
the questions for which the messages are intended answers. Often, how- 
ever, neither sender nor receiver knows, in a precise and explicit sense, 
what the question is. For example, teachers probably send a great many 
messages for which students do not know the code. That is to say, the 
students do not know the questions for which the messages are intended 
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answers. Typically, the code is provided in the form of an examination 
at the end of a series of messages. If Hawkins’ point has any merit, and 
there is a considerable amount of anecdotal evidence in its favor, then 
teachers probably communicate far less effectively than they might. 
What they do, in effect, is to send long series of messages to students, 
ask them to store them all away, and then at some time provide the code 
and require the students to retrieve the messages and decode them, i.e., 
match them up with the questions. 

It would appear that the effectiveness of communication is increased 
when both sender and receiver possess the code. Probably it is increased 
even more when the receiver is questioning actively, i.e., when he solicits 
answers to his own questions. In every-day communication in common- 
sense language the problem of matching messages with questions is not 
intolerably great. When, however, either the questions or the messages 
are unfamiliar, as, for example, in a statistics course, there is room for 
a great deal of uncertainty concerning the identification of the questions 
to which messages are relevant. That is the whole point of this specu- 
lative digression into the problems of communication. Parsons’ messages 
are sufficiently removed from every-day preoccupations to make prob- 
lematical the determination of what the questions are, and what messages 
are relevant to what questions. 

In this monograph, I shall refer to the questions mentioned above to 
indicate “what Parsons is doing,” that is, what questions he is trying to 
answer. As a self-conscious student of inquiry, Parsons appears to know 
precisely what questions he is trying to answer, and the student of Par- 
sons who also knows is in a far better position to understand the message. 
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Requirements for 
A Science of 
Organization 



The author does not contend that there is only one approach to the 
development of a science of organization, and hence, only one set of re- 
quirements for such a science; however, one approach and one set of 
requirements is sufficiently clear to serve as a guide. Perhaps a beginning 
can be made toward the specification of those requirements by turning 
around on our own traces to consider the current state of the field. 

The most impressive publication available on the subject of organiza- 
tions is the recently published Handbook of Organizations , (March, 
1965), and the most revealing observation that one can make about that 
publication is that it contains as many approaches to the subject as there 
are contributors. Seen from that perspective, the handbook provides a 
remarkably accurate portrait of the field. Although there has been a 
vast amount of research done in organizations, and about organizations, 
there has been little study of organization as such. We study leadership, 
morale, decision making, communication, bureaucracy and role con- 
flict, but not organization. More frequently than not, a particular role, 
e.g., that of superintendent of schools, has been studied in isolation. It 
is as though the chemist selected a single element of a compound for 
examination and never got around to investigating how that element 
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interacted with other elements to form the compound. In the field of 
educational organization and administration we have had innumerable 
studies of the roles of superintendent, principal, teacher, trustee, etc., 
but we know very little about organization. We cannot even say, in any 
precise way, what there is about an educational organization that makes 
it different from a business firm. 

The study of human organization is analogous to the study of or- 
ganization in the physical world in which 17th century chemists were 
engaged. The questions they posed were, “What are the material con- 
stituents of things?” and “How are they combined to make a thing what 
it is and not something else?” They assumed that the number of con- 
stituent elements was limited and that each of the wide variety of types 
of things was a particular arrangement of these elements. 

There are a number of parallels in the human sciences. Psychologists 
ask, “What are the constituent elements of the human personality?” 
and “How are these elements combined to make a personality what it is 
and not something else?” Similarly, students of organization might ask, 
“What are the constituent elements of organizations?” and, “How are 
they combined to make a given organization what it is and not some- 
thing else?” Like the chemist, the student of organization must assume 
that there is a limited number of elements out of which the many differ- 
ing kinds of organizations are constructed. If the elements of educational 
organizations are different from those of the business firm, and if those 
of the hospital are different from both, then we may j ust as well make an 
exhaustive catalog of elements and be done with it. As a matter of fact, 
much of the work to date has done just that. The accumulated research 
constitutes a partial catalog of common-sense elements — business execu- 
tives, educational administrators, teachers, social workers, etc. 

The advantage of identifying analytical elements, of course, is that 
given a knowledge of the elements and their actual and potential com- 
binations, one can, as physical scientists have done, engage in synthesis, 
i.e., deliberately create from the elements both combinations found in 
nature, and combinations not found in nature. These observations bring 
to the surface a second characteristic of present research on organiza- 
tion. In recent years there has developed in a variety of areas a strong 
emphasis on “innovation,” “change agentry,” “organizational therapy,” 
“organizational development,” etc. All of these approaches to the creation 
of “better” organizations have foundered on the same rock; they attempt 
synthesis without analysis. There are several aspects of this general 
problem. One is that creating new combinations of elements when one 
knows neither what the elements are nor what properties they have, nor 
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how they enter into combinations, is an extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, task. A second aspect of the problem has to do with the 
position taken by some investigators that we can learn about organiza- 
tions at the same time we are improving them by intervening and ob- 
serving what happens. The problem with this approach is that if one 
does not know anything about the state of the organization before inter- 
vention he does not know in any precise sense what he did, and he cannot 
know what the state of the organization is after intervention. Unless one 
has some means of assessing the state of the organization as a system 
before intervening, unless one knows which variables his intervention 
acts upon, and unless one can assess the state of the system after interven- 
tion, he is merely tinkering with the machinery. 

The most general requirement for a science of organization, then, is 
the development of means of characterizing the state of organizations 
as systems. The concept of system and system state are sufficiently mis- 
understood to warrant some attention here. The tendency of most authors 
to use the definite article “the” in the phrase “the system” obscures part 
of the useful meaning by suggesting that the referent of the concept is 
an entity, or a collection of entities. While this usage may be appro- 
priate in some instances, the most general usage treats the referent of 
the concept as order, or interdependence. The term system, as used here, 
is a synonym for order. 



The Concept of System 

When the concept system is used to refer to a collection of entities, 
there is a risk of assuming that the system involved is among the entities. 
The referent of the term, system, however, is not the entities, but the 
properties of entities and the orderly relations among those properties. 
The entities, whatever they may be, are characterized in terms of variable 
properties, or variables, and the system, order, or interdependence sought 
is among those variables, not among the entities in their concrete whole- 
ness. As Kuhn has put it: 

The elements, or components of a system are not the entities in the 
system, but qualities or states of those entities. In the thermostatic sys- 
tem, it is not the air in the room, but its temperature which is the element 
in the system. It is not the thermostat, but the position of its switch. It 
is not the furnace, but its state of being on or off. Similarly, the environ- 
ment is not the outside air, but the temperature of the outside air along 
with the properties of the wall which will determine how fast heat will 
move between system and environment. (Kuhn, 1963 , p. 50 .) 
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This is not to suggest that traffic in entities has no place in scientific 
analyses. Kuhn makes this clear in his elaboration of the above. 1 

In the strictest sense we are referring here to the kind of units with 
which we would analyze the behavior of the system, as they might 
appear in a formula or a matrix. This stage of actual analysis will 
normally, perhaps necessarily, be preceded by the preliminary one of 
listing or diagramming the entities whose changing states determine or 
constitute that behavior. 

Now the concept of system state may be illustrated in terms of Kuhn’s 
example. One may regard the orderly relations among the variables, room 
temperature, position of the thermostatic switch, and state of on or off 
of the furnace as a system. These variables are termed variables of state , 
or variables defining the state of the system. A description of the state 
of the system at a given time is provided for by specifying the values of 
the several variables. What makes it a system is that there are known 
relations among the values of the several variables. One can predict what 
effect a drop of so many degrees in room temperature will have on the 
switch, and one can predict what effect a change from off to on will 
have on the on-off state of the furnace. Similarly one can predict what 
changes will occur in the state of the system given certain environmental 
changes, i.e., changes in the temperature outside the room. 

The important point to be drawn from this example is that unless one 
knows (1) the entities involved in the system, (2) the relevant proper- 
ties of those entities, and (3) the relations among those properties, his 
chances of changing the state of the system are slight. Only through acci- 
dent could one succeed through tinkering to control the temperature 
of a room if he had only a vague notion that it was uncomfortable (i.e., 
he had not identified the air as an element and its temperature as a vari- 
able property), and if he had no knowledge of thermostatic switches, 
furnaces, and the relations among their properties. Points 1, 2, and 3, 
then, identify several more specific requirements for a science of organ- 
ization. 

It is true that the only way one can acquire this kind of information 
is to work with the entities among whose properties system is sought. One 
can either observe the natural course of events with as little interference 
as possible, or one can intervene in various ways to see what happens. 
But in either case, one must have some idea of what the elements of 
the system are, and what properties of those elements are relevant. 

1 This statement was inserted at Kuhn’s request when he granted permission to 
quote the preceding section from The Study of Society. 
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There is little to be gained, for example, in the study of organizations 
by identifying the concrete human participant as the element and then 
making every conceivable observation on those elements. There are far 
too many properties that may be ascribed to any such entity to make this a 
feasible approach. At the very least, one must decide what it is that he 
wants to know about. If one’s interest is in the effectiveness of the organi- 
zation, then he can study that variable under different conditions and 
identify the system in which it is embedded, i.e., the variables to which it is 
related. Similarly, if one’s interest is in innovation in organisations, 
then to the extent that the meaning of innovation is operationally clear, 
he, too, can search for the system in which it is embedded. 

There is an alternative, however. One may be interested in organization 
as such, from the point of view of constituent elements and their com- 
binations. If this be the case, then one may proceed like the chemist, 
to classify systematically his subject matter. The point of classifying 
a subject matter is to provide a relatively complete description of the 
different observable properties of constituent entities and their combi- 
nations. In Kuhn’s terms, the problem is one of describing the various 
properties of the entities among which system is sought. Given a situa- 
tion in which the variable properties of the entities have K possible 
values and there are N entities, then the total number of possible config- 
urations of entity values is K n . Thus, if the entities are the thermostatic 
switch, the furnace, and the temperature of the air, and if each entity is 
described in terms of one variable which has two possible values (on-off, 
on-off and hot-cold) then there are K n =2 3 =8, configurations of values 
that are possible, each configuration being a particular set of values of 
the properties of the constituent entities. 

If one were to observe a number of such sets of entities and to record 
for each the configuration of values, it would soon become apparent that 
not all configurations occur in nature, i.e., that ihere is system, or order, 
in the relations among the several properties. This is similar to noting, 
in the context of organizations, that we rarely, if ever, find an empirical 
system in which a high level of technical competence (a property of one 
kind of entity) is combined with a high degree of authority (a relation 
among entities) . 

A set of three variables, each capable of taking on two states, is a 
very simple one. An exhaustive examination of the possible configura- 
tions of values is feasible. But suppose we have a three variable set 
in which each variable can take on any one of 100 values (or even 
more complex, suppose the variables are continuous). Now the number 
of possible combinations is 100 3 = 1,000, 000 (infinite if the variables 
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are continuous) . However, one does not need to know all possible com- 
binations. This would be comparable to seeking to identify all possible 
positions of a planet in a three dimensional space, and all possible veloci- 
ties of the planet. If one knows the relation between the variables, i.e., if 
system is present, then all that is required to predict future states of the 
system is the values of the variables at a given instant. 2 

There are at least two respects in which the thermostatic system illus- 
tration is inadequate and potentially misleading. First the concept of 
system is not limited to situations involving identifiable entities with 
specifiable properties. As an example cited by Rothstein (1958) which 
illustrates this point, consider Ohm’s law E=RI, which says that if one 
measures the potential difference, E, across the ends of a conductor 
through which a current, I, is flowing, and also measures the current, 
then in repeated measures for various values of E and I, the ratio of E 
to I is a constant characteristic of the conductor (R) which is indepen- 
dent of the values of E and I. Both E and I are variables which can take 
on a wide variety of values, and the possible combinations of two values 
that might jointly occur are infinite. The discovery of a law, however, 
makes it possible to ignore most of these possibilities, for whatever the 
value of I, E is always going to be the product of I and R. 

The second respect in which the thermostatic system example may be 
misleading is that the entities, if these be involved, need not be concrete, 
substantive, “point-at-able” things. The entities may be theoretical, or 
hypothetical, “creations of the human intellect.” The atomic and sub- 
atomic particles of physics are such entities, as is the personality need, 
and the social role. We shall give further consideration to this point 
below. 

Whether one begins with a specific non-entitive interest and searches 
for the system in which it is embedded, or begins with constituent ele- 
ments, the point is to identify relations among variables. The same 
point can be made with respect to a second level. Rather than to look at 
the constituent entities in an organization, one may focus on the organ- 
ization as an entity and search for system among the several properties 
in terms of which it is characterized. Thus, if one is interested in organ- 
izations he may classify them according to what they produce, how they 
secure their resources, how they make their products available to recipi- 
ents, etc. Here again, each of the several variables will have at least two 
values and the point is to identify relations among the variables. 

2 The exception to this statement is the bounded system, i.e., one in which the 
relation between the variables changes when identifiable boundaries, or limits, on 
the values of the variables are exceeded. 
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TWO KIND* OF SYSTEM 

The entities, or units, that enter into the treatment of objects and 
events as systems are of two major kinds. On the one hand, we may 
speak of structural elements, or units, and on the other, of process e/e* 
ments , or units. Each of these may, in turn, he described in terms of 
character and relational properties. Character properties are those in 
terms of which objects are differentiated from ore another. Relational 
properties are those in terms of which they are related to one another, or 
to some common point of reference. 

Structural character properties are those in terms of which structural 
elements, or units, in the system are differentiated from one another. 
Relational components of structure are those comprising stable ele 
ments in the relations among units. The classic example of process is 
motion in classical mechanics. However, the more important kind for 
present purposes are processes of interaction among units. Character 
properties in the context of process, in this sense, are those which differ- 
entiate units of process from one another, e.g., in terms of different types 
inputs and outputs. Relational components of process are those which 
define relations among units of process. Interaction in an economic 
system, for example, involves exchanges of goods and services, rela- 
tions among which are defined by money. Bales’ (Parsons and Bales, 
1953) approach to interaction analysis provides a set of categories in 
terms of which verbal utterances can be differentiated from one another. 

Thus we can distinguish between two kinds of system: structural sys- 
tem, and process system. The notion of structural system seems applicable 
only when the order of reference is that which holds among the relational 
properties of two or more entities, or units. Thus, while it does not seem 
particularly useful to speak of structural order with respect to the vari- 
ables position and momentum, it does seem useful to apply that term 
when considering the relative positions of the several planets. Within the 
concept of structure, then, a distinction may be made between (1) units 
(parts, or components, with differentiated properties) on the one ha ' 
and (2) relations among the properties of these units, on the otw. 
The structural units of the solar system are the sun and the nine planets. 
The units of a physiological system may be the peripheral blood vessels, 
the thyroid gland, and the adrenal gland. The units of a social system 
may be roles and collectivities. And the units of a word may be its com- 
ponent letters. Strictly speaking, however, the focus of interest is not the 
unit such as the planet or role in its undifferentiated wholeness. Science 
does not proceed on the basis of descriptions of whole things, but rather 
on the basis of descriptions of properties of things. Thus, to be accurate 
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we should say that the unit of classical mechanics is the mass-point. In 
the physiological example it ia not the concrete blood vessel ihat i*s the 
thing of interest, but one of its properties, e.g., its degree of dilation. 

The above remarks must be further qualified by noting that the concept 
of unity or entity, seems to reduce to a cluster of variables the values of 
which remain relatively constant over time, and which have some per- 
manence as a cluster. Thus, Kuhn’s thermostat can be viewed as an 
entity because it can be “constructed’’ from a cluster of observable prop- 
erties which will, in all probability, still be observable when one looks 
again. Units, then, consist of clusters of stable properties with which are 
associated additional variable properties, e.g., the position of the thermo- 
stat switch. 

But units alone do not constitute a structure. Structure consist of stable 
unit, or character, properties and also relational properties. Without add- 
ing or subtracting any units, and without changing any of their character 
properties, we can completely change structural system by changing the 
relations among them. Suzanne Langer (1957) offers, as an example, 
the names “Ronald,” “Roland,” and “Arnold.” They contain exactly 
the same letters, but the relative positions of these letters, i.e., their 
mutual relations of before and after, are different in each case. Similarly, 
the units of both a university and a public school might be said to be 
roles which have very similar character properties, but the relational 
properties of these units in the two settings are sufficiently different from 
one another so that no one with more than superficial acquaintance with 
them mistakes the one for the other. 

Structural system, then, may be treated as consisting of (1) units, 
such as the particle, or the role, with selected character properties, and 
(2) patterned relations among unit properties, such as spatial locations, 
the laws of contract, property, etc. Both these aspects of structural sys- 
tem may be distinguished from process system. There are cases of sci- 
entific inquiry in which the sole concern ol -n investigation is structure. 
Descriptive physical geography, for example, simply delineates the loca- 
tion and spatial relations of mountains, plains, rivers and oceans. Struc- 
tural order, however, usually provides the basis for investigations of 
processes which go on within structures, and through which structures 
either change or are maintained. Implicit in the preceding statement 
is a three-fold distinction within the concept of process. 

(1) Stable processes, as illustrated by motion in classical mechanics, 
which involve neither structural change nor structural maintenance 
processes. 
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(2) Compensatory or equilibrium maintenance processes which tend to 
maintain a given structure in the face of external variability. 

(3) Processes through which structural system undergoes change. 

The classic illustration of stable process is that of motion in classical 
mechanics. Here the processes of motion are stable and involve neither 
changes in the character properties of the units (mass) or changes in the 
relations among units (relative distances from a point of reference). 
Although the values of the process variables undergo continuous change, 
the orderly relation between structural units remains stable. One can 
conceive of equilibrium maintenance processes in this context by imagin- 
ing the introduction of an external force which tended to disturb the 
orbit of a planet, counter-acted by a tendency toward the re-establish- 
ment of the original orbit. Similarly, one can conceive of structural 
change in the same context by considering what might happen if an explo- 
sion dispersed the mass of a given planet into several widely separated 
pieces. In addition to the change in the mass of the original planet, 
changes would occur in the relative locations of other planets and a new 
equilibrium would be established. 

Stable change process of the kind illustrated by the motion of classical 
mechanics seem to have few, if any, counterparts in human behavior. Situ- 
ations analogous to equilibrium maintenance and change processes, how- 
ever, are relatively numerous. The term equilibrium identifies the process 
system among variables which remains constant through change in the 
values of the variables. Equilibrium maintaini " processes, then, are 
those which operate to compensate for any deviations from that system 
and to return the variables to the original system. For example, the laws 
of a society order, or systematize, the relations which hold between the 
variables, in terms of which social actors are described. Slavery, for 
example, is one relation that is unacceptable. Should it occur, processes 
would be set in motion to restore the variables to the original order. 
Again, if cons um er wants relative to the supply of goods and services 
produced by an economic system were completely stable, the production 
processes internal to the system would continue in a routinized manner. 
The fact is, however, that wants change continuously, requiring compen- 
satory processes within the system (which do not change the basic struc- 
ture of the economy) to satisfy consumer demands. It should be appar- 
ent that the state of an educational system in relation to the consumers 
of its services might be conceived in parallel terms. 

The processes most characteristic of social systems would appear to be 
various forms of communication. Communication may be viewed as a 
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set of control (feedback) mechanisms, involving several kinds of media, 
through which the values of process variables are kept within limits com- 
patible with the maintenance of the main structural system. Power, for 
example, can be conceived as a circulating medium (utilized in the 
communication of binding decisions) which controls the outputs of other 
units in the interest of maintaining stability in relation to the environ- 
ment. Similarly, the expenditure of money can be conceived as a form 
of communication through which one unit controls the behavior of 
another. 

When circularity of action, e.g., reciprocal communication, exists 
among the structural units of a system, feedback may be said to be pres- 
ent. “Negative feedback is that which operates in a direction opposite 
from that of the input” (Kaplan, 1964) . Positive feedback is that which 
operates in the same direction as an input. Automatic pilots tha* counter- 
act deviations from level flight exhibit negative feedback Negative re- 
sponses to deviant performances of social actors can be conceived simi- 
larly, just as positive responses can be seen as operating in the same direc- 
tion as, or reinforcing, a given kind of performance. 

Associated with the concept of equilibrium processes is the concept of 
structural change processes. Clearly, an alternative to the maintenance 
of a state of equilibrium is failure to maintain such a state. Failure of 
compensatory mechanisms to operate successfully leads to structural 
change, an extreme example of which is dissolution of the system, as in 
the death of a living organism in which temperature maintaining mech- 
anisms fail. Short of dissolution, there are less drastic structural changes, 
as for example, the differentiation of new structural elements from exist- 
ing ones. A familiar example from our own field is the historic process 
through which administrative roles came to be differentiated from the 
teaching role. A more recent example is the differentiation of the guidance 
counselor role from that of the teacher. 

The system, i.e., the kind of order, referred to most widely in the social 
sciences is junctional. Functional system is that in which units are differ- 
entiated from one another in terms of the contribution each makes to the 
functioning of the system. Thus, for example, roles may be conceived as 
functionally differentiated units of a social system. To say that the func- 
tion of such a unit is goal-attainment, for example, is to say that it con- 
tributes to the maintenance of system goal-states in relation to an environ- 
ment. 

CLASSIFICATION OF UNITS 

It is important to recognize that, the classification system utilized in 
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the differentiation of units does not necessarily coincide with the com- 
mon-sense designations such as principal, executive, or foreman. If roles 
are viewed as functionally differentiated units of social systems, then the 
labels which are utilized to designate them and distinguish them from 
one another will reflect the functional frame of reference within which 
the analysis is made. Roles identified within a given frame of reference 
will probably not coincide directly to the common-sense frame of refer- 
ence. So long as one insists on using both analytical and common-sense 
concepts there is a problem of moving between them, and one is faced 
with the task of saying that the common-sense role that we speak of as 
“principal” corresponds to such and such a role, or roles, in the new 
language. 

The reason for this is clear. Every-day language has relatively little 
“system” built into it. To identify someone as a principal, for example, 
implies some things about how that person will behave, but far from 
enough to be scientifically useful. Similarly, to identify a substance as 
wood implies that the substance will float, burn, return to the earth if 
thrown into the air, etc.; but to identify a substance as carbon implies 
a great many things both about its properties and about how it will 
behave. The identification of an organism as a fish or a mammal enables 
one, without further investigation, to make certain assertions concern- 
ing the organism’s circulatory, nervous, secretory, and respiratory sys- 
tems. The adoption of a classification system is never a matter of decid- 
ing what things really are (e.g., is a whale really a mammal?) but a 
matter of maximizing the information provided with the identification of 
entities. Names, whether of the common-sense or scientific variety, are 
grounded not in the immutable nature of things, but in the convenience 
of the users. 

The tentative and partial answer that I have given to the question, 
“What are the requirements for a science of organization?” can be 
summarized as follows. The initial problem for the student of any phe- 
nomenon is the identification of the basic unit of analysis. For Bales this 
problem was one of deciding on the unit of communication. This is never 
a question of finding the unit. It is, at least in part, an arbitrary matter, for 
what is a unit to one investigator may be a system to another. Given the 
designation of the unit, the second task is a descriptive one. Description, 
in turn, is the classification of things in terms of their observable prop- 
erties. And, as Hawkins (1964) has observed, any act of classifying a 
thing by its observable properties or relations is measurement; it is 
a procedure of observation, the outcome of which reduces the extension 
of a set of alternatives. 
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Descriptive concepts have as a function in the economy of knowledge 
the linkage of two universes of discourse, the concrete perceptual and the 
abstract conceptual. In being classified under this or that conceptual 
heading, any empirical object or state of affairs is not merely brought 
into relation with the particular abstraction that is the basis for classify- 
ing it; it is classified with some things, and apart from others, and it is 
involved in all the consequences resulting from the linkages, logical and 
factual, of this class concept with others. (Hawkins, 1964, p. 97.) 

A descriptive concept must be usable as a basis for classifying things, 

[it must lead to sensory discrimination among alternatives, i.e., measure- 
ment] and it must be linked with other concepts in a way that supports 
reliable inferences about the things thus classified. It must have, as it 
were, two kinds of reliability: that of being reliably related to other 
concepts in the system of knowledge, and that of reliably guiding the 
classification particulars. . . . What is characteristic of common-sense con- 
cepts is that they are linked together in a rather loose, implicit system of 
beliefs; and, since such concepts are not sharply defined in an empirical 
sense, it is a considerable problem, to say just how they apply in partic- 
ular cases. (Hawkins, 1964, p. 98.) 

It is a serious and common error to suppose that the qualitative con- 
cepts are not measurement, and therefore not scientific. For some 
purposes qualitative discriminations are entirely adequate. Thus, in geol- 
ogy, the description of the state of the earth in terms of the composition 
and arrangement of strata was sufficient basis for the construction of an 
explanation of that state. The essential point is that description is the 
fundamental basis of any science. Whether that description is couched 
in terms of qualitative discriminations as in the mass of observations 
recorded by geologists, or in terms of numerical discriminations as in 
the mass of observations accumulated by astronomers, has nothing to 
do with the scientific status of the inquiry. Both kinds of observation are 
descriptive, and description is what is required. Without it there is 
nothing to be explained, nothing to theorize about. The major distinc- 
tion between geology and astronomy seems to be that in the former 
the state of the unit of interest (the earth) is sufficiently enduring to 
make the prediction of future states less of a concern than the explana- 
tion of the present state. In the latter the states of the units of interest (the 
planets) undergo constant change, i.e., their positions in space change, 
and ffie prediction of future states is the primary concern. Had the motion 
of the planets been as imperceptible as the change of the earth’s surface, 
astronomy might have been quite a different sort of science. 

Thus, from the point of view adopted here any act of describing, or 
classifying, in terms of observable properties is measurement. Whether 
the description and classification is made on the basis of a biological or 
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geological taxonomy, or on the basis of a numerical scale is irrelevant. 
It is certainly the case that classification on the basis of a numerical 
scale is more informative than taxonomic classification, but as Hawkins 
has observed: 

Accurate physical measurements may convey a large quantity of in- 
formation, but so may a Darwin’s repeated observations on the facial 
expressions of animals. Which sort of discrimination is best— most sci- 
entific— depends on the nature of the subject matter and the theoretical 
framework within which observation is going to have scientific utility. 
(Hawkins, 1964, pp. 106-107.) 

Classification of units in terms of descriptive concepts is a necessary 
condition for the development of a science, but, not a sufficient one. The 
whole point of description is to evolve a system of categories which is 
formed to fit the subject matter. This is what Parsons has called a cate- 
gorical system : 

... in these systems, the principles of classification, themselves, in- 
clude statements of certain relationships among the classes. The ele- 
ments are so defined as to constitute an interdependent system ... a cate- 
gorical system, thus, is constituted by the definition of a set of inter- 
related elements [concepts], their inter-relatedness being intrinsic to 
their definition. Thus, in classical mechanics such concepts as space, 
time, particle, mass, motion, location, velocity, acceleration and their 
logical interrelations constitute a categorical system. A categorical sys- 
tem in this sense is always logically prior to the laws which state gener- 
alized relationships of interdependence between variables in the system. 
The laws presuppose the definitions of the variables, and they presup- 
pose the relations which are logically implied by the definitions and by 
the kind of system in question. In so far as specific laws can be formu- 
lated and verified, a categorical system evolves into a theoretical system. 
(Parsons and Shils, 1951, p. 50.) 

To continue to illustrate with the work of Bales, the description of 
units of communication as “giving opinion,” “making suggestions,” 
etc., is a necessary and useful beginning. What is required beyond this 
is the development of a categorical system in terms of which the com- 
mon sense descriptive information can be described. 

DESCRIPTIVE FRAMES OF REFERENCE 

Categorical systems are sometimes referred to as descriptive frames 
of reference. A descripti ve frame of reference, in this sense, is a concep- 
tual scheme within which facts about objects and events are stated. Such 
schemes consist of a number of concepts such as mass, velocity, location, 
etc., which are definitionally related. Any physical unit can be thought of 
as capable of description in terms of a particular combination of the 
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values of the several properties. Thus an object may have a certain mass, 
a certain velocity, and a certain location in space. The spatiotemporal 
frame of reference is a conceptual scheme within which facts about the 
location and motion of objects can be stated. What is required for the 
study of organizations is a similar frame of reference. It is necessary 
that we be able both to identify the relevant units within organizations, 
and to state facts about those objects within a frame of reference. 

Descriptive frames of reference are fundamental to any science, but 
they do not exhaust the problems of scientific inquiry. As Parsons put it 
almost three decades ago: 

It is the universal experience of science that such analytical elements 
[of frames of reference], once clearly defined, will be found to have cer- 
tain uniform modes of relation to each other which hold independently 
of any one particular set of their values. (Parsons, 1937, p. 36.) 

It must be said, however, 

. . . that mere location in terms of such a scheme does not by itself ex- 
plain anything. But it is an indispensable preliminary to explanation. 
The statement that a physical body at a given time and place has a given 
property, say a particular velocity, does not explain why it has this vel- 
ocity. That implies a reference both to its other properties at this and 
previous times and to the properties of other bodies. (Parsons, 1937, p. 
29.) 

The elements, or categories, of the descriptive frame of reference are 
the variables of a science, and it is among these variables that the lawful 
relations which convert a frame of reference to a theory are sought. 

Theoretical systems, then, are categorical systems for which the laws 
relating the concepts have been formulated and verified. Classical mech- 
anics is the stock example of such a system. By logical manipulation of 
such a system it is possible to make predictions about the consequences of 
changes in the values of the variables. Moreover, as in the case of the 
thermostatic system, it is often possible, through manipulation of certain 
variables of a system to bring about desired changes in the values of other 
variables. It should be noted, however, that theoretical systems do not 
describe how empirical systems behave. They describe how an empirical 
system might behave under ideal conditions. Although tidal motion is in 
one sense explained by classical mechanics, the theory is not an adequate 
basis for predicting tides because of the intervention of currents, wind, 
land masses, etc. Since these factors have no place in the theoretical 
system, they are not accounted for, and hence, bring about error in pre- 
diction. 

From the above considerations it seems possible to state, in a tenta- 
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tive way, the minimum requirements for a science of organization. These 
include: (1) the selection of the basic elements or units of organization, 
both in the context of structure and process; (2) the invention of categor- 
ical systems, or descriptive frames of reference, in terms of which the 
character and relational properties of units are described, or in terms 
of which facts about the units are stated; (3) sufficient assessment to 
indicate which of the possible states of the system are empirically obser- 
vable, i.e., the discovery of the laws holding among the variables in 
terms of which units are characterized; and (4) the invention of a the- 
oretical account from which both the lawful relations already observed, 
and hypotheses concerning additional relations can be derived. 



CHAPTER 




The Theory of 
Social System 



In this chapter we shall examine the basic concepts of Parsonian the- 
ory and draw upon Parsons’ works to illustrate its utilization at the socie- 
tal and societal subsystem levels. 

Before launching into that discussion, however, some prefatory remarks 
about the nature of the discussion itself are in order. The writing of the 
exposition which follows was a process of “thinking on paper,” not of 
reporting familiar and fully understood materials. One of the hazards of 
such an undertaking is that understandings acquired in the process of 
writing later sections reveal inadequacies in earlier sections, sometimes 
necessitating extensive revision of the faulty materials. It also happens 
that understandings acquired in rewriting faulty sections reveal the 
need to revise subsequent materials. What develops, is a process of alter- 
nately pushing ahead, backing up to incorporate newly acquired under- 
standings, and pushing ahead again until some approximation of closure 
and consistency is attained. 

I emphasize “approximation” because I am not satisfied that the 
account presented below is a wholly satisfactory one. There are some 
problems of which I am clearly aware, although I do not know how to 
solve them. I am also reasonably certain that there are problems of 
which I am unaware. Hopefully, these will be identified by those who 
read this, or by myself as I continue to struggle with the ideas. At any 
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rate, the reader is warned, the message which follows is a tentative one 
which is by no means the last word on the subject. 

One further comment about the material which follows is appropriate 
here. Parsons has provided a frame of reference for describing social 
phenomena, and a model for explaining and thinking about these 
phenomena in settings ranging from small groups, through organizations, 
to societies. Models are constructed for several purposes. On the one hand 
they provide explanations for described phenomena, i.e., they provide 
an account from which the descriptions within a given frame of refer- 
ence can be deduced. On the other hand, they typically permit one to 
deduce far more than the observations which they were initially intended 
to explain. For example, consider the procedure adopted by Torricelli and 
Pascal. During Torricelli’s time the action of water rising in conjunc- 
tion with pumping was explained by saying that nature abhors a vacuum. 
Up to 34 feet this explanation was satisfactory, but at that height, nature 
no longer abhorred a vacuum. Dissatisfied with a capricious nature, Torri- 
celli suggested that we imagine that the earth is at the bottom of a “sea 
of air.” Such a sea of air would produce pressure just as water produces 
pressure. Let us also suppose that there is sufficient pressure to raise 
water to a height of 34 feet. Now, if we note that mercury is 14 times 
as heavy as water, we should find that mercury can be raised to a height 
only one-fourteenth as great as that of water. This last suggestion (hypo- 
thesis) is a deductive dividend of the “sea of air” model postulated to 
account for the original observation. Pascal deduced and tested another 
hypothesis when he investigated the height to which various liquids 
could be raised at various altitudes. Given the model, the hypothesis is 
fairly obvious. If the earth is at the bottom of a sea of air which exerts 
pressure, then pressure should decrease as one rises toward the surface. 
Hence, the height of a column of liquid supported by air pressure at the 
peak of a mountain should be less than at the base. 

Parsonian theory is a model in precisely the above sense, and one 
should not be misled by the fact that the presentation which follows is 
worded as though it were intended to be a description of what actually 
is the case. It is not. It is simply too laborious and repetitious a proce- 
dure to continually interject such phrases as, “Think of society as . . . ,” 
“We may regard organization as . . .” We shall certainly want to reach 
the point of saying, “If we think of organization as . . . then we should 
find . . . ,” but it seems unnecessary to remind the reader constantly 
that a model is being presented. 
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Basic Concepts of Parsonian Theory 

The general conception of human behavior that Parsons and others 
have been developing over a period of years is termed the theory of action. 
Action is viewed as a process occurring between two structural parts of 
a system — actor and situational object. A system is seen as two or more 
interacting units which are, on the one hand, actors, and on the other hand, 
objects to one another. Systems are always constituted by the relations 
between one or more actors and one or more situational objects. The actor 
is not conceived as one system which acts in relation to a situation which 
is then treated as another system. Actor and situation together constitute 
the system of reference. What is viewed as an actor at one level of analy- 
sis can, however, be viewed as a system constituted by relations among 
lower-order units. 

An action system, within this conception, encompasses four major 
analytically separable subsystems: (1) the cultural system; (2) the 
social system; (3) the psychological system; and (4) the system of the 
behavioral organism. Put another way, all concrete human behavior in- 
volves cultural, social, psychological and organic aspects. All four sys- 
tems are abstractions from the same concrete human behavior, and all 
behavior involves all four systems. Our concern in this paper, however, 
is limited to the social system element. 

Before proceeding further, let us consider what is intended by the 
term “social system.” It is a term which one encounters frequently in 
the context of discussions concerning societies, organizations, and groups. 
More often than not the use of the term adds little to the discussion. 
From the point of view taken here, to identify something as a social sys- 
tem is to make an assertion of empirical fact. To speak of the behavior 
of a plurality of units, e.g., persons or organizations, as a social system 
is to assert either one, two, or all, of three things. The first is that, if one 
records (within some frame of reference) and analyzes the behaviors 
of the several units, then one will find that those behaviors are not ran- 
dom, that there are contingent relations among the behaviors such that 
knowing one enables one to predict, with some degree of probability 
greater than .50, what the next will be. The second is that if one records 
the same behaviors and identifies the unit engaging in that behavior, 
then there are contingent relations holding among the behaviors of the 
given unit such that knowing what the unit has done enables one to 
predict what it will do. The third is that knowing something about the 
characteristic behaviors of several units, there are contingent relations 
among the characteristic behaviors such that knowing what a given 
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unit characteristically does enables one to predict what another unit char- 
acteristically does. 

In the terminology adopted in Chapter 1 , the Parsonian framework 
provides a descriptive frame of reference within which to state facts about 
the properties of, and the relations between properties of, actors and 
objects. Individual persons are actors and objects. However, for purposes 
of social system analysis, it is the sector of the personality involved in a 
vole, not the total personality that is relevant. Not only individual persons 
in roles, and subsystems of them, but also collectivities, i.e., organized 
systems of the role performance of pluralities of persons in roles, may be 
treated as actors and objects. When an entity is treated as a unit, its prop- 
erties are always attributed to the unit as a whole. The internal sources of 
these properties are not identified. When an entity is treated as a sys- 
tem, however, attention is focused on the internal structures and processes 
in terms of which those properties become understandable. A unit is an 
actor when it is conceived as orienting to one or more other actors, and/or 
non-social objects, and performing, or overtly acting, in relation to them. 
A unit is an object when it is conceived as being oriented to and acted 
toward by one or more other actors. 

From the point of view of a given actor, all objects which have mean- 
ing to it are part of the situation. The situation is composed of: (1) social 
objects — objects which are also actors; (2) physical objects — objects 
which have spatiotemporal existence, but which do not interact with the 
actor or reference; and (3) cultural objects— patterns of symbolic mean- 
ing which can be learned and transmitted, but are not conceived as inter- 
acting with the actor. The actor himself, of course, is an object to him- 
self. 

THE FUNCTIONAL IMPERATIVES 

Structural units , units of process , and relations among both of these, 
are always described in terms of their relation to some system taken as a 
point of reference. The categories in terms of which these aspects of a 
system are described are the four imperative needs, exigencies, or func- 
tional problems of systems of action. These four functional problems 
arise from two fundamental dilemmas of human existence. First, every 
system consists of a plurality of units, and functions in relation to an 
environment defined as external to it. One dilemma is whether to give 
priority to the so 1 ition of the problems of co-existence of the units, or to 
the problem of optimizing the relation Lc the environment. A fundamen- 
tal postulate of the Parsonian view is that no amount of attention to the 
problems of co-existence will, by itself, solve the problem of relations 
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with the environment, or vice versa. A second dilemma concerns the 
assignment of priority between continuity and stability over time, on the 
one hand, and direct, immediate gratification, or consummation, on the 
other. Cross-classified, these dilemmas define the four functional impera- 
tives. These are: (1) the problems of consummation in relation to the 
environment; (2) the problem of the continuity and stability over time 
ox the relation to the environment; (3) the problem of consummation 
in the relations among units ; and (4) the problem of continuity and sta- 
bility over time in the relations among units. In slightly different ter- 
minology these can be elaborated, respectively, as follows. 

Goal-Attainment — Every social system functions in an environment 
defined as external to it, with which it interacts (through the agency 
of its units), and in relation to which it maintains boundaries. A sys- 
tem is characterized by one or more goals which specify, and produce 
a tendency toward, the establishment of certain relations between the 
system and its environment. A goal state for a system is defined as a 
relation between the system, i.e., its member units, and the environment 
which is maximally favorable to system stability, i.e., a state in which 
events in the environment are supportive of established processes within 
the system (among member units). Once achieved, such a state tends 
to be maintained, and if absent, tends to be sought through interaction 
with other units by one or more units in the system. A goal, as distin- 
guished from a goal-state, exists only when the desired state differs from 
the actual or anticipated state. Environment for a social system includes 
not only other social systems and the physical environment, but also the 
personalities of member units, and the non-institutionalized elements of 
the cultural system. 

Adaptation — Simultaneously with the pursuit of its goals, a system 
must, if it is to function satisfactorily in the long run, provide for gener- 
alized adaptation to the environment. A system with a single goal faces 
no adaptive problem, but when a plurality of goals is sought, there arises 
a need for generalized facilities which are not committed in advance to 
any particular goal, and hence, can be utilized in the pursuit of a variety 
of system and unit goals. 

Integration — The actions of differentiated units of a system may be 
mutually supportive and beneficial to the functioning of the system, 
or they may be antagonistic and obstructive. Integration is the impera- 
tive to maintain mutually supportive, or solidary, relations among the 
units of the system. An integrated social system is one in which there is 
mutual acceptance of units in their respective roles. 

Pattern-Maintenance and Tension-Management — The function of pat- 
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tern-maintenance concerns the imperative to maintain the pattern of 
the units, i.e., the structure of the system. A system without pattern, or 
structure, is a contradiction in terms. The absence of structure is ran- 
domness, unpredictability, and the absence of system; hence, the main- 
tenance of its main structural patterns is a fundamental imperative for 
social systems. Since the structure of social systems consists of patterns 
of institutionalized, normative culture, and since institutionalization in- 
volves motivational commitment on the part of member units to act in 
accordance with cultural patterns, the problem of pattern-maintenance 
involves the processes through which the motivational commitments of 
member units are acquired, maintained, and expressed. (See Figure 1) 
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The place of the functional imperatives in the Parsonian model is 
analogous to that of essential variables in biology. In the later context 
certain variables must remain within limits in order for the animal to 
stay alive. 

Every species has a number of variables which are closely related to 
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survival and which are closely linked dynamically so that marked 
changes in any one leads sooner or later to marked changes in the others. 
Thus if we find in a rat that the pulse-rate has dropped to zero, we can 
predict that the respiration rate will soon become zero, that the body 
temperature will soon fall to room temperature, and that the number of 
bacteria in the tissues will soon rise from almost zero to a very high 
number. These important and closely linked variables will be referred 
to as the essential variables of the animal. (Ashby, 1960, p. 42.) 

In Parsons’ view physiological systems are analogs of social systems in 
a further respect. Both involve homeostatic, or equilibrium-maintenance 
processes. 

The temperature of the interior of the warm-blooded animal’s body 
may he disturbed by exertion, or illness, or by exposure to the weather. 
If the body temperature becomes raised, the skin flushes and more heat 
passes from the body to the surrounding air ; sweating commences, and 
the evaporation of the water removes heat from the body ; and the meta- 
bolism of *he body is slowed, so that less heat is generated within it If 
the body is chilled, these changes are reversed. Shivering may start, and 
the extra muscular activity provides heat which warms the body. Adren- 
alin is secreted, raising the muscular tone and the metabolic rate, which 
again supplies increased heat to the body. (Ashby, 1960) 

The general principle is that some disturbance, either internal or ex- 
ternal, tends to drive an essential variable outside its normal limits, but 
this change itself activates a mechanism which opposes or neutralizes 
the disturbance. The functional imperatives are thus seen as essential 
variables whose value must remain within limits if the structure of the 
system is to be maintained. This does not imply that social structures do 
not change, or that stability is more important than change, only that 
change and maintenance are two distinct kinds of processes. 

SYSTEM PHASES 

From a slightly different point of view, the four functional problems 
are conceived as variable dimensions of a phase space in terms of which 
the structures and processes of the system are classified, or described, and 
states of the system — its units’ relations to one another — are described. 
A change of state may be described in terms of increases or decreases 
in the values of the four variables. Each of the four system problems is 
conceived as a focus in terms of which both structures and processes are 
differentiated from each other. Thus, they are conceived of as four distinct 
but interdependent phases. There are determinate temporal relations 
among phases, such that the requirements of the system necessitate, after 
prolonged action in one phase, a shift to another phase to re-establish the 
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balance of the system and to meet system problems neglected while in 
other phases. 

A phase is regarded as the changing state of the system, through some 
interval of time when its movement in a given dimension is maximized 
relative to its movement in the other three dimensions. Any act on the 
part of a member unit is conceived as exerting some kind of directing 
influence on the movement of the system, and may thus be described 
according to the system problem to which it is addressed. The system, 
then, is conceived to be made up of two or more units, or members, 
which interact with one another. The system is conceived as embedded 
in an environment with which it interacts through the agency of its mem- 
ber units. The system changes in relation to the environment, and in its 
internal states, only through the interaction of its units. The four phases 
are dimensions within which the system moves. With the exception of 
the pattern-maintenaroe phase, these movements involve changes in the 
state of the system. Pattern-maintenance acts are those which express 
or maintain institutionalized value patterns, which means they simply 
maintain the existing patterning of the system units. Hence they do not 
constitute change of the system, but rather, leave it in the same patterned 
state. In this sense they are “latent” acts; they constitute the mainte- 
nance, or implementation, of pattern rather than integration, adapta- 
tion, or goal attainment, all of which involve changes of system state. 

As noted above, phases are regarded as changes in the state of the 
system. Technically, a specification of system state requires the measure- 
ment of the values on all four variables. Similarly, the description of a 
change of state requires the measurement of changes in the values of all 
four variables. For purposes of convenience, however, the phases are 
named according to the major dimension of movement. Although any- 
thing an actor does may have appreciable elements of more than one 
phase, it is described in terms of its primary effect. 

Each phase is defined by a combination of four pattern-variables, two 
of which refer to the way in which actors categorize objects in activity 
appropriate to that phase, or which define the goal of activities in that 
phase, and two of which refer to the kind of attitude toward objects held 
by actors in that phase. To put this another way, types of overt activity 
are categorized according to the system problem to which they are 
addressed. Acts addressed to each system problem are, in turn, marked 
by characteristic attitudes and object meanings which are described by 
the pattern-variables. 
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Classification of Units of Structure 

The primary basis of differentiation in social systems, then, is func- 
tional. This applies not only to discrete acts but to the status role as well. 
When a particular type of activity comes to be expected of a particular 
status, then one may speak of a functionally differentiated role. In effect, 
Parsons is saying that any given act, or role, can be described in terms 
of two analytically distinct variables; (1) an attitudinal, or orientation, 
variable, and (2) a modality, or objeci meaning, variable. Orientation 
refers to an actor’s relationship to objects in his situation. It concerns 
the basis of his interest in, or his need for relating to objects. Since orien- 
tations to objects are conceived as structured, or patterned, there are ele- 
ments of consistency, order, or coherence among orientations to different 
discrete objects and classes of objects, and it can be said that these ori- 
entations describe the kinds of problems in which the actor has an inter- 
est. Modalities, on the other hand, concern the meaning of the object for 
an actor. The meaning of an object for an actor is not given in the nature 
of the object itself, but is defined by the value of the object to the actor 
in the process of action. 

Each of the two variables has four values which define alternative 
patterns. These patterns are values in terms of which the orientations of 
actors to objects, and the meaning of objects for actors can be discrimi- 
nated, or measured. The four values, or alternative patterns of the orien- 
tation variable are: (1) an interest in instrumental utilization, defined 
by the pattern-variables specificity and neutrality; (2) an interest in 
consummation, defined by the pattern-variables specificity and affec- 
tivity; (3) an interest in affiliation, defined by die pattern-variables 
diffuseness and affectivity ; and, (4) an interest in commitment, defined 
by the pattern -variables diffuseness and neutrality. (See Figure 2) 

The alternative pattern values on the object-meaning variable are (1) 
means objects, or objects of utility, defined by the pattern-variables uni- 
versalism and performance; (2) goal objects, or objects of cathexis, 
defined by the pattern-variables particularism and performance; (3) 
objects of inclusion, common membership, or identification, defined 
by the pattern-variables particularism and quality; and, (4) objects of 
generalized respect, defined by the pattern-variables universalism and 
quality. To define an object as an object of utility is to discriminate it 
from other objects in terms of the properties it has in common with 
other objects independent of its relation to the actor (universalism), 
and in terms of what it does, what can be done with it, or what effects it 
produces (performance). To define or categorize an object as a goal 
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Figure 2 
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object is to discriminate it from others in terms of what it does, or what 
can be done with it, or what effects it produces, in relation to the actor 
or a relational system of which he is a member (particularism). To see 
an object as an object of utility is to regard it as an object to be used 
as a means to an end. To see an object as a goal object is to see it as an 
end in itself, an object to be enjoyed, possessed, or consumed. To define 
an object as an object of identification is to discriminate it from other 
objects in terms of what it is, apart from what it does (quality) and in 
terms of its relation to the actor (particularism) . Tc regard an object as 
an object of identification is to emphasize its belongingness in a relational 
system with the actor. Finally, to identify an object as an object of gener- 
alized respect is to emphasize its status in a class of objects independent of 
its relation to the actor, and in terms of what it is. Such an object is one to 
be regarded as a given, independent of what it does, what pay-off it has, 
or what relation it has to the actor. (See Figure 3) . 

COMBINATORIAL PROCESSES 

The outcome of a phase of action process in which units orient instru- 
mentally and categorize objects in terms of the effects they produce inde- 
pendent of their own interests is the production of generalized facilities 
that can be utilized in processes of goal-attainment, i.e., the production 
of utilities. Action processes are combinatorial processes, i.e., processes 
in which the contributions of units are combined to yield an output. 
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Figure 3 
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Hence, when the processes characteristic of the adaptive phase come to 
be the function of a specialized unit, the unit specializes in the relevant 
combinatorial processes which lead to the production of utilities. The 
production of utilities as an output defines the goal of the unit. 

Similarly, the outcome of a phase of action in which units maintain a 
consummatory orientation and categorize objects in terms of the effects 
they produce in relation to the actor, is a combined output which takes 
the form of collective action in the interest of system goals. Again, when 
these processes become the special function of a differentiated unit, its 
goal is the production of effective collective action in the interest of sys- 
tem goals. The same point may be made with respect to the other two 
phases. The output of a phase, in which the orientation is diffuse-affec- 
tivity, and objects are categorized as objects of inclusion, is solidarity. 
And the output of a phase in which commitment is the orientation, and 
in which objects are categorized as objects of generalized respect, is re- 
spect for the cultural patterns which define the structure of the system. 

In securing the resources to be combined in the production of its out- 
put, the unit, which at a lower level of analysis is regarded as a sub- 
system, orients to, and categorizes objects in terms of the pattern- variables 
appropriate to its function, and in turn, is oriented to and categorized 
in a like manner. 

In terms of the discussion in Chapter 1, we can say that since there 
are two variables, each of which can take on any one of four values, 
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there are 16 possible configurations of values that are obtainable through 
combining them. In Parsons’ view, however, these are not logically inde- 
pendent variables. They are alternative ways of describing either the 
type of action characteristic of a given phase, or the output of a unit 
specializing in that function. Specificity-neutrality and universalism-per- 
formance are two different ways of identifying processes and units which 
contribute to movement along the adaptive dimension, or which con- 
tribute to the solution of the adaptive problems of the system. Specificity - 
affectivity and particularism-performance, diffuseness- affectivity and par- 
ticularism-quality, and diffuseness-neutrality and universalism-quality 
are respectively associated with the goal-attainment, integrative, and pat- 
tern-maintenance problems of the system. Either of these variables, then, 
provides the basis for classifying the units of a system, say of an organ- 
ization, in terms of the system problem to which they contribute. A role 
characterized by an instrumental interest in objects, and which produces 
utilities, is an adaptive role. A role characterized by consummatory in- 
terest, and by the production of goal objects is a goal-attainment role, 
and so on. 

STRUCTURAL RELATIONS 

One may use the variables discussed above to describe any given unit 
of a system in relation to the system of which it is a part. That is, on the 
basis of either the orientation or the object-categorization variable, one 
may categorize a given role as adaptive, integrative, etc. But systems, in 
the present sense, always involve at least two units, an actor who is also 
an object, and an object which is also an actor, and neither of these 
variables speaks to the question of how the units are organized to consti- 
tute a system, i.e., how the units are organized in relation to one another. 

The concept of organization is widely used and, for the most part, 
poorly defined. However, the treatment given to it in connection with in- 
formation theory is not only clear and useful, but also far more general 
in applicability than semantic habits associated with the concept of in- 
formation would lead one to guess. For purposes of illustration let us re- 
turn to the E=RI example used in Chapter 1 . If both E and I are con- 
tinuous variables, and if we have no knowledge concerning a relation be- 
tween them, then the number of different combinations of E values and 
I values that might occur is, in principle, infinite. But, given the E=RI 
formula, not all value pairs are compatible with it. If the E value is given, 
then the I value can no longer range over the whole set of possibilities. 
It is restricted to a value such that the product of it and R is equal to 
the value of E. Thus, the law stating the relation between the variables 
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changes the situation from a state of complete disorganization to a state 
of organization. There is a change from no organization to a high de- 
gree of organization. 

We have a similar kind of organization holding between the orienta- 
tion and modality variables in the above discussion. Ngw, however, we 
are concerned about organization at a higher level. The first level is that 
between two variables characterizing a given entity. The second, with 
which we are now concerned, is that between entities. Let us borrow an- 
other illustration from Rothstein (1958). Consider a two-person game. 
There is a set of alternative moves that player A may make, and a set 
of moves that player B may make. The question is, “In what sense is the 
game organized, or what is the relation between A’s moves and B’s 
moves?” Organization enters into this situation in the fact that each 
player must take account of the moves of the other player. Player A 
does not select randomly from the set of alternatives available to him, 
but selects in accordance with what B does, or is expected to do, and vice- 
versa. This is a kind of organization, or system, to which we shall return. 
For present purposes another kind is more relevant. 

As Bronowski (1961) has put it, games are natural models for all pur- 
poseful activities. They are goal-seeking activities with rules. Thus, the 
game referred to above is organized in a second sense in that it is gov- 
erned by rules. Not only do the players select from alternatives in such 
a way as to take account of what the other has done (process system) , 
but the number of alternatives from among which they may select is re- 
stricted by rules which define legitimate and illegitimate means of attain- 
ing the goal of winning (structural system) . Thus, in Parsons’ terms, a 
social system is not characterized solely by interests in objects, and the 
goals of phases or units; it is also an organized system in which units 
share institutionalized norms (rules) which discriminate between legiti- 
mate and illegitimate modes of action in the pursuit of goals. In Parsons’ 
own words: 

In social structure the element of “patterned relation” is clearly in 
part “normative.” This is to say that from the point of view of the unit 
it includes a set of “expectations” as to his or its behavior on the axis 
of what is or is not proper, appropriate, or right. From the point of 
view of other units with which the unit of reference is in interaction, 
this is a set of standards according to which positive or negative sanc- 
tions can be legitimated. (Parsons, 1961, p. 223.) 

The laws relating social entities, or the variables describing social en- 
tities, are normative laws precisely in the legal sense, though far from 
all norms are part of the formal legal code. In discussions of scientific 
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laws, laws of the legal variety are often referred to as examples of what 
scientific laws are not. In view of the present discussion, this seems mis- 
leading, for both types of laws function in the same manner to organize 
relations among variables, or properties of entities. There appears to be 
no fundamental difference between a law which reduces the number of 
alternative values that a variable such as electrical current can take on, 
and one which reduces the number of alternative courses of action open 
to social actors with given properties. Like physical laws, norms are con- 
ditional statements. They specify that, if a social entity occupies a certain 
status in a social group or relationship (has certain properties) , and if 
a certain type of situation arises (under specifiable conditions), then 
the entity is expected to behave in certain ways in relation to other 
entities. If one takes the point of view of an observer, then the laws which 
organize relations among social entities are, in principle, no different 
from those which organize relations among physical entities. 

To say that relations among actors are organized by shared norms 
without discriminating alternative types of norms (or values on the 
norm variable) is much like saying that the relation between electrical 
potential and electrical current is organized by the resistance of the con- 
ductor without indicating either what values the resistance variable may 
take on, or what changes in the relation between potentials and current 
are associated with changes in resistance. In both instances, one is saying 
that the relations between two variables are organized by some unknown 
function of a third factor which varies in unknown ways. A more directly 
analogous situation would be that in which one could say that the gravi- 
tational attraction between the earth and the moon is an unknown func- 
tion of the distance between the two entities without being able to say 
how changes in that variable relate to changes in the relation (dis- 
tance) . What is being related in this instance, of course, is not the two 
entities in their undifferentiated wholeness, but specific properties of the 
entities, i.e., their positions. Similarly, in the case of social actors what 
is being related is not the individual persons in their undifferentiated 
wholeness, but those specific properties described in terms of the orienta- 
tion and modality variables. The relations between two actors described 
in terms of those variables are conceived to be a function of the system 
proLfems. A differentiated set of norms is conceived to organize relation- 
ships among actors in each of the four functional problem areas. There 
are two ways of putting this. One is to say that relations among actors 
differentiated around a given system problem are regulated by a differ- 
entiated set of norms. The other is to say that the norms governing rela- 
tions among actors are differentiated according to system phase. 
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Norms can be stated either in terms of the functionally differentiated 
actor, or in terms of system phases. Thus, from the system phase perspec- 
tive, we may say that (1) If the primary functional problem of the sys- 
tem is adaptation, (the production of generalized facilities) then actors 
are expected to adhere to norms which incorporate the universalistic 
categorization of objects and specificity of interest; (2) If the primary 
functional problem of the system is the attainment of a goal for the 
system, then actors are expected to adhere to norms which incorporate 
performance categorization of objects, and affective interest; (3) If the 
primary functional problem of the system is integration, then actors are 
expected to adhere to norms defined in terms of particularism and diffuse- 
ness; and (4) If the primary functional problem of the system is pattern- 
maintenance, then actors are expected to adhere to norms which call for 
quality categorization of objects and neutral basis of interest. 1 

Stated with a focus on the functionally differentiated actor, these be- 
come: (1) If the role of the actor is differentiated with respect to adapta- 
tion, then the actor is expected to adhere to norms which incorporate 
universalistic categorization of objects and specificity of interest. (2) 
If the role of the actor is differentiated with respect to the attainment of 
system goals, then the actor is expected to adhere to norms which incor- 
porate performance categorization of objects and affective basis of in- 
terest, and so on. However stated, these are categories of norms govern- 
ing the interactions of units in the system. They constitute the relational 
aspect of system structure. Stated abstractly, they organize relations 
among the properties in terms of which units are described. Stated more 
concretely, they organize relations among units with given properties. 
That is, given types of norms organize relations among a given type of 
units, or among units in a given phase. (See Figure 4) 

We have noted that the primary basis of structural differentiation in 
social systems is functional, i.e., in terms of the primary contribution of 
the unit to the functioning of the system. A unit or a phase differentiated 
from others in terms of the adaptive function does not contribute directly 
to the attainment of system goals, but to the adaptive level which facili- 
tates the attainment of a variety of system and unit goals. Thus, gen- 
eralizations concerning system structure are derived from observations 
of system processes. Only to the extent that different kinds of processes 
crystallize around definite statuses and become subject to stable expec- 
tations for performance can we speak of structurally differentiated roles. 
It is the uniformities in the types of processes engaged in by different 

1 This material is paraphrased from Parsons’ “Pattern Variables Revisited,” 
(1960b). 
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Figure 4 
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units and in the norms regulating those processes on which structural 
analyses focus. Hence, the analysis of structure related above is one kind 
of abstraction from the basic behavioral data which are always obser- 
vations of processes of interaction. 

Classification of Process Units 

A second kind of analysis can he made of these same data. Or, to put 
it another way, a second kind of abstraction can be made from these 
same data. We can focus on the interaction process as such in a manner 
parallel to that followed in the analysis of structure. The first parallel is 
that the same distinction between units and relations made above in the 
discussion of structure can be made in the context of system processes. 
Units of process in a social system are conceived as categories of input 
and output. There is conceived a flow of such inputs and outputs between 
the structural units of the system on the one hand, and between the sys- 
tem, through the agency of its units, and the environment, on the other. 
The normative standards discussed above are conceived as regulating 
these flows. 

The prototypical case is the flow of transactions involving the exchange 
of things of “v\Iue,” namely goods and services and money, which con- 
stitute a market process. The normative patterns, on the other hand, are 
the institutional patterns of defining money itself, the norms of contract, 
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and the aspects of property other than money (Parsons, 1961, p. 

224.) 

The second parallel is that any given unit of process enters into system 
functioning in two principal ways. Just as the structural unit enters into 
system functioning both as an actor and as an object to other actors, 
units of process are on the one hand performances, or contributions to 
the solution to some system problem, and on the other hand, sanctions, 
positive or negative reactions to the performance of some other actor. 
Most units of process, then, are both a contribution to the movement of 
the system on one of the four dimensions, and a positive or negative feed- 
back to an antecedent unit of process originating from another structural 
unit. These two aspects of the unit of process are formulated in terms of 
the same categories utilized in the differentiation of orientations and 
object modalities. Sanctions are categorized in terms of the orientation 
variable, and performances are categorized in terms of the object mean- 
ing variable. Accordingly, on the sanction side these are: (1) approval- 
disapproval, defined by the pattern-variable combination specificity-neu- 
trality; (2) response, defined by specificity-affectivity; (3) acceptance, 
defined by diifuseness-affectivity ; and, (4) esteem, defined by diffuse- 
ness-neutrality. On the performance side they are contributions to: (1) 
utility, defined by performance-universalism ; (2) goal-attainment, de- 
fined by performance-particularism; (3) solidarity, defined by quality- 
particularism; and (4) respect, defined by quality-universalism. 

The third parallel is that again, we can say that since there are two 
variables each of which can take on any one of four values, there are 16 
possible configurations of values that are obtainable through combining 
them. But, as in the case of orientations and object meanings, these are 
not logically independent variables. They are alternative ways of de- 
scribing exchanges. One focuses on the sanction aspect of the exchange; 
the other focuses on the performance aspect of the exchange. Specificity- 
neutrality and universalism-performance are two different aspects of, 
or abstractions from, the same unit of interaction process. In another 
sense, however, they are independent variable abstractions. A given unit 
of process can, for example, be either primarily a performance, or pri- 
marily a sanction. It can be directed primarily toward the solution of a 
system problem, or primarily toward an antecedent performance or 
sanction. 

Either of these aspects, then, may be used as the basis for classifying 
units of process, say actions on the part of member units, in terms of the 
system problem to which they are directed. A unit of process charac- 
terized by a sanction component of approval, and a performance com- 
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ponent of utility, regardless of the primacy of these two, is seen as a con- 
tribution to system movement on the adaptive dimension. But again, a 
process system involves at least two units of process, and neither of these 
two aspects of process speaks to the question of how a plurality of process 
units are organized to constitute a system, i.e., how they are organized 
in relation to one another. There are two aspects of this question which 
will be taken up in turn. One is the question of how two or more units of 
process of a given kind are organized in relation to one another. The 
other is the question of how two or more units of process of different 
kinds are organized in relation to one another. The first concerns the 
means by which units are compared with one another; the second con- 
cerns a temporal relation. 

The units of system process, i.e., the categories of input and output, 
are defined in their two aspects by the performance and sanction cate- 
gories discussed above. However, all processes of interchange in complex 
systems involve symbols which mediate the exchange process, which is to 
say that the basic processes of interaction are always some form of 
communication. Communication, in turn, involves two major aspects. 
On the one hand it is a process of transmitting and receiving messages. 
On the other hand, it involves a code in terms of which symbols have 
meaning. In order for actors to present one another with symbolic ex- 
periences, to encode and decode messages, the symbols must not only 
stand for something, but they must also stand for the same something 
for both sender and receiver. Moreover, the receiver must have confi- 
dence that the symbols do in fact stand for the things the sender alleges 
them to stand for. When the symbols stand for different things for sender 
and receiver, or when there is little confidence in what they stand for, 
effective communication is impossible. 

RELATIONAL ASPECTS OF SYSTEM PROCESSES 

We have indicated that units of process are categories of input and 
output, and that these, in turn, are categorized either in terms of the 
performance or sanction classifications according to whether the inter- 
est is in assessing the impact of the process on the system or on the 
structural unit. When we come to the relational aspect of system process 
it is the relations among units of a given kind (or in a given pha*s) with 
which we are concerned. We indicated earlier that the meaning of an 
object for an actor is not given in the nature of the object, but is de- 
fined by the value of the object to the actor in the process of action. 
Thus, utility, for example, is not a property of the object, but a value 
principle in terms of which objects have meaning, and in terms of which 
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two or more objects can be compared. Thus, when we speak of relations 
between units of process, we raise the question of the relative value of 
the objects. To continue the economic example begun above, the measure 
of value in terms of which objects of utility are related to one another 
is monetary value. Money is a symbolic medium which functions in a 
dual capacity. It is a medium of exchange, i.e., a symbolic medium 
through which messages can be transmitted, and it is a measure of 
value, a code in terms of which messages have meaning. Money sym- 
bolizes the economic value, or utility, of objects. 

The point made above concerning confidence in symbols can be illus- 
trated in the context of monetary exchange. Money is a symbolic medium 
which stands for, or represents, the economic value, or utility, of objects. 
That is, under normal circumstances, money can be exchanged for 
commodities and services that have economic value. However, if money, 
which has no intrinsic value, loses its capacity to stand for commodities, 
i.e., if holders of money come to have little confidence that currency 
can be exchanged for commodities, then communication becomes diffi- 
cult if not impossible until confidence is restored. 

Money, then, is a specialized symbolic language by means of which 
messages (offers to buy and sell) can be transmitted, and a measure 
of value by means of which units of process defined as objects of utility 
can be compared. It is a standard in terms of which a number of per- 
formance contributions to system adaptation can be evaluated. But it is 
also a sanction. Its use is not a contribution to the solution of the 
system’s adaptive problem, but a sanction toward antecedent attempts 
at the solution of the problem. Money expended by consumers of a 
firm’s product is not only a contribution to the adaptive functioning of 
the society, but a sanction implying approval of the firm’s performance. 
Refusal to purchase a firm’s commodities is equivalent to disapproval 
of the firm s performance. Thus, money not only stands for the economic 
value of an object, but also reflects the extent to which that object is 
seen as a successful contribution to the adaptive functioning of the sys- 
tem. The accumulated money of an actor is at once a measure of his 
ability to command objects of economic value, and a measure of the 
degree of his success in contributing to the solution of the adaptive prob- 
lem. Thus, the criterion of successful performance in the adaptive prob- 
lem of a society is solvency. 

In the earlier discussion of the pattern-variables and their utilization in 
the identification of unit and relational aspects of system structure, the 
objects of concern were objects internal to die system. In analyzing a 
system, however, one must also consider the environment within which 
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the system is embedded. From the discussion of the system problems 
presented above, we may conclude that, among other things, any activity 
on the part of a member unit that is not merely an acting out of the 
basic value patterns governing the system is an external object. Any 
act on the part of a unit which is not a latent act, i.e., does not leave the 
system in the same patterned state, is an external object. It is not part of 
the system. The most important source of external objects of this kind 
are the personalities of member units, and the cultural system. In addi- 
tion, however, there are both physical objects and other social systems 
with which the system of reference interacts. 

It is precisely here that symbolic interaction processes become rele- 
vant. Through the use of media, external objects can be symbolized 
in terms of their significance for the functioning of the system. Inter- 
action processes involve the symbolization of external objects, as defined 
above, in terms of their potential significance for the solution of the 
four system imperatives. Accordingly, there are four categories of 
symbolic media each of which is appropriate for one of the system 
phases. The defining characteristics of these symbols are formulated 
in terms of performance and sanction content in the same way that the 
defining characteristics of norms were formulated in terms of orienta- 
tion and meaning content. They may be stated as follows: (1) In order 
to symbolize the adaptive significance of external objects it is necessary 
that the sanction component be affectively neutral, and that the per- 
formance component be an emphasis on what the object does. In short, 
the object must be symbolized in terms of what it does, or what can be 
done with it, independent of its potentialities for gratifying the unit. 
Such symbolization maximizes adaptation to environmental objects and 
is termed by Parsons “cognitive symbolization.” It should be noted, 
however, that cognitive symbolization is a general term for which there 
is a number of specific interpretations, one of which is money as dis- 
cussed above. (2) In order to symbolize the goal attainment significance 
of external objects it is necessary that the sanction component reflect a 
specific basis of interest, and that the performance component empha- 
size the potential belongingness of the object in the system (particular- 
ism). Parsons terms this “expressive symbolization.” (3) In order 
to symbolize the integrative significance of external objects it is neces- 
sary that the sanction component of the symbol be affective, and that 
the performance component emphasize the qualities of the object. 
Parsons terms this “moral-evaluative categorization.” (4) In order to 
symbolize the pattern-maintenance significance of external objects, it 
is necessary to combine a neutral sanction component, and a universal- 



